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that he was conscious of any actual "jealousy," but something of this impression was left on those who were watching the incident. In matters of art, however, such contentions are healthy, and pardonable enough.
An early token of this curious feeling was offered in an article published in Harper's Magazine in May 1887, where the French actor discussed with some acutcness the different systems of acting in England and in France, particularly in the matter of what is called " natural" or materialistic acting. He dwelt on the question how far the gifts of the comedian will enable him to exhibit tragic characters, contending that the practice of minute observation would materially aid him. This is an interesting question, and were there space, I should be tempted to join in the discussion ; and a curious conversation that took place in Paris between the actor and an intelligent English correspondent will throw some further light on this interesting topic.
" Certainly 1 differ from Mr. Irving," replied M. Coquelin ; " but is it not perfectly allowable for two actors to disagree on certain points of their art ? Is it not perfectly natural that two artists should discuss with animation that which is their chief care, their joy, their very life and soul ? My only regret is that I have been unable to talk over these points with him personally ; but all the efforts that have been made by common friends to bring us together have hitherto been sterilized by Mr. Irving, who, in the most nature." three others of the corps. Of the party were also my friend Mr. Walter Pollock, with his genial, well-cultured father, the late Sir Frederick; Campbell Clarke, French correspondent to the Daily Telegraph, and some other litterateurs. There was the drive down to the inviting little town, with a lunch at the old Inn, some wanderings a large party in the orchestra, including several ladies. A very beautiful bevy was the party given by Miss Hattie Fox, daughter of George S. Fox, which numbered thirty-five. They all had seats in the orchestra circle. Some of the most fashionable people had to be content with seats up-stairs, and there was one party of young ladies in the family circle who were in full dress and went direct in carriages at the close of the performance to the dancing class. Altogether, such a notable and brilliant first-night audience has not been seen in the Opera House for many years." 'ovation,' as it  is called, which greeted the ,                            veteran as he presented himself in a small character. flat surface ; they diminish   ;
